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Trained  Dogs  Now  Guide 
the  Sightless  Thru  Traffic 

By  UTHAI  VINCENT  WILCOX 

Illustrated  by  F.  J.  L.  Mintzer 


^  HE  blind  man  sees. 

The  rushing  traffic 
of  Fifth  Avenue  or  the  un¬ 
controlled  travel  of  the 
country  town  are  now  open 
to  the  blind  man  who  has 
the  “Seeing  Eye.” 

By  the  aid  of  specially  trained  dogs 
and  a  system  developed  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  there  successful  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  the  blind  no  longer 
hesitate  in  the  city  streets  or  are 
dependent  upon  friends  or  hired 
helpers  in  going  about  their  regular 
business  pursuits. 

Morris  S.  Frank,  a  successful  South¬ 
ern  business  man,  yet  blind,  has 
brought  to  America  the  methods  used 
in  Europe  and  by  the  aid  of  non¬ 
profit  organization  hopes  to  see  others 
able  to  enjoy  the  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  that  he  has  found  through 
the  “Seeing  Eye”  dogs. 

In  Switzerland,  Mrs.  Harrison 
Eustis,  an  American  woman,  an 
enthusiast  in  the  breeding  and  train¬ 
ing  of  shepherd  dogs  upon  her  estate. 
Fortunate  Fields,  has  adapted  the 
intelligence  of  this  family  of  canine 
friends  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
blind.  In  Switzerland  these  dogs 


have  learned  to  do  many  things,  such 
as  providing  special  help  for  the 
Swiss  Army  in  certain  duties  and  for 
aid  in  police  effort. 

The  use  of  dogs  in  helping  the 
blind  is  not  new  in  the  sense  that 
they  have  never  before  been  so  used. 
Some  dogs  have  been  trained  in 
individual  instances.  But  now,  using 
special  methods,  a  school  takes  the 
canine  pupils,  and  after  a  course  that 
is  scientific,  based  on  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  dog  and  the  needs 
of  the  blind,  graduates  are  ready 
to  work  faithfully  and  unerr¬ 
ingly  using  their  keen  sense  and 
intelligence  and  actually  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  human  being  unable 
to  see,  the  sense  of  sight. 

The  blind  man  unable  to  see, 
hesitant,  uncertain,  falteringly 
reaches  the  yard.  Using  his  cane 
and  tapping  his  way  along,  the 
gate  is  found.  Pedestrians  watch 
anxious  to  help  but  not  wishing 
to  intrude.  Then  the  sightless 
one  gives  a  whistle.  The  dogs  that  are 
playing  in  the  sunlight  beyond  the 
gate  listen.  Then  one  dog — one  spe¬ 
cial  dog  —  instantly  recognizes  the 
whistle,  leaves  the  others  and  bounds 
toward  the  man  who  has  whistled. 
Putting  his  cold  nose  in  the  hand  of 
the  blind  man,  he  thus  signals  that  he 
is  ready  for  service. 

Th  E  man  then 
stoops  over,  puts  a  specially  designed 
harness  on  the  dog.  The  dog  waits  for 
it  to  be  buckled.  The  man  lights  a 
cigarette,  then  with  the  strap  from 
the  harness  in  his  hand  turns,  saying, 
“Forward,”  starts  off  briskly  down 
the  street,  confident,  unafraid,  the 
dog  trotting  just  ahead. 

Reaching  a  street  crossing  where 
there  is  traffic,  the  dog  looks.  If  the 
red  signal  or  the  “Stop”  sign  is  show¬ 
ing,  the  dog  sits  down  and  the  man 
waits,  knowing  by  the  movement  of 
the  specially  designed  harness  that 
the  dog  is  waiting  for  the  proper 
moment  to  cross.  As  soon  as  the  “Go” 
sign  is  shown,  the  light  turns  to  green, 
man  and  dog  cross  confidently,  with 
assurance  and  with  safety. 


Reaching  the  office  building  where 
the  man  works  in  which  there  is  the 
usual  revolving  door,  the  dog  waits 
for  the  proper  moment  and  then 
pulls  the  man  quickly  forward  and 
into  the  door  permitting  the  blind 
man  to  stand  on  the  outside  stepping 
with  the  door  and  out  on  the  opposite 
side.  Easily  and  with  absolute  assur¬ 
ance  the  sightless  man  follows  the 
“Seeing  Eye”  of  the  canine  friend. 

So  expertly  does 
the  dog  t  ;j;  e  three  simple  com¬ 
mands  of  “Forward,”  “Right,”  “Left” 
that  no  one  on  the  street  thinks  of 
looking.  There  are  no  embarrassing 
moments  of  offers  of  assistance.  Not 
one  in  a  thousand  even  recognizes 
that  the  man  is  blind  unless  they  are 
familiar  with  his  movements  and  an 
acquaintance. 

For  about  fifteen  years  these  highly 
trained  dogs  have  been  used  in  just 
such  ways  in  Germany  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  It  is  within  the  last  few  months 
that  the  method  has  been  adapted  to 
America  where  the  dogs  must  learn 
the  psychology  of  Americans,  the 
differences  of  traffic  and  a  new  lan¬ 
guage. 

In  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Mr.  Frank 
is  educating  the  great  shepherd  dogs 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  blind 
of  America  who  must  be  on  the 
streets  to  see.  Hearing  about  the 
European  method,  he  was  at  first 
skeptical.  He  investigated.  It  seemed 
possible  that  here  was  a  method  that 
could  be  used  in  this  country.  “I  de¬ 
cided  that  if  such  work  were  really 
possible  I  wanted  such  a  dog  for  my¬ 
self,”  Mr  Frank  explained. 

“I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Eustis  in  Switzer¬ 
land  to  find  out  where  I  could  secure 
such  a  dog.  She  answered  that  it  was 
true  that  these  shepherd  dogs  would 
do  these  things  and  that  while  they 
could  not  be  procured  in  America, 
she  would  be  glad  to  have  a  dog 
trained  for  use  under  American  con¬ 
ditions  and  train  me  with  the  dog  if 
I  could  take  the  time  to  come  to 
Switzerland  for  my  part  of  the  train¬ 
ing. 
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Woman's  Place  Is 
Behind  the  Wheel 


says  VIVIAN  SHIRLEY 

Evening  Public  Ledger  Writer 


Russell  Henderson 


PIRLS,  are  you  with 
me?  Now  is  the  time  for  'Cfery 
woman  driver  to  come  to  the  defense 
of  her  sex. 

Whatever  may  be  our  private  opin¬ 
ion  of  how  our  feminine  neighbors 
drive,  let  us  remember  that  we  wom¬ 
en  must  stick  together. 

A  masculine  delegation  waited  bn 
me  the  other  day.  Thtfre  was  a  sus¬ 
picious  meekness  shining  about  their 
faces.  Their  eyes  looked  guileless  and 
innocent. 

Of  course,  I  knew  right  away  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong. 

It  Was  a  somewhat  similar  feeling 
to  the  one  you  have  when  your  hus¬ 
band  comes  home  from  the  conven¬ 
tion  and  brings  you  a  fur  coat. 

You  could  understand  a  compact 
or  a  bottle  of  perfume,  but  the  fur 
coat — well,  sisters,  you  know  what  I 
mean. 

With  this  same  innocence,  they  laid 
before  my  eyes  a  copy  of  an  article 
written  by  Eliot  Kays  Stone  for  the 
Keystone  Motorist  magazine. 

“In  this  article,”  said  the  spokes¬ 
man,  “you  will  find  that  Mr.  Stone 
says  that  it  takes  mamma  to  show 
papa  what  poor  driving  really  is. 

“He  says  that  men  drivers  are  very 
good,  good,  fair,  fair  to  middling  and 
terrible — but  that  there  are  only  two 
kinds  of  women  drivers,  very  good 
and  terrible — and  that  most  are  ter¬ 
rible.” 


The  spokesman 
Is  there  any  catch  in  this?” 
Have  you  been  incited  per¬ 


haps  to  say  this  by  somebody  whose 
hair  has  turned  white  from  driving 
with  me?” 

. *No,” he  continued  innocently. 

“Mr.  Stone  says  that  women  are  over¬ 
cautious,  that  they  stop  and  apologize 
and  hold  up  traffic  and  that  a  woman 
doesn’tknow  the  difference  between 
a  sweet-sounding  motor  and  one  that 
is  knocking  like  get-out. 

“He  says  a  woman  is  a  poorer  driv¬ 
er  because  she  is  less  strong  physically 
and  less  able  to  keep  her  head  at  a 
critical  moment.  He  says  she  shuts 
her  eyes  in  moments  of  danger  and 
is  apt  to  faint.  In  short,  he  says  that 
a  woman  is  a  grand  back-seat  driver 
and  should  stay  there. 

“Oho,”  I  began  to  snoof  rapidly  as 
one  does  in  moments  of  emotional 
disturbance,  “he  does,  does  he? 

“And  the  idea  is  that  I’m  to  write 
an  article  and  tell  him  how  mistaken 
he  is?”  I  asked. 

“For  the  honor  of  American  wom¬ 
anhood,  I’ll  do  it.” 

Now,  before  I  start  out  on  this  de¬ 
fense,  let  me  say  that  my  personal 
opinion  is  that  women  are  not  better 
drivers  than  men,  nor  are  they  worse. 
They  have  some  advantages ;  men 
have  some  advantages. 

There  are  women  who  think  quick¬ 
ly  and  some  who  think  slowly.  There 
are  overcautious,  fussy  men  drivers 
just  as  there  are  overcautious,  fussy 
women  drivers.  There  are  wild,  reck¬ 
less,  capable  women  drivers  as  well 
as  wild,  reckless  capable  men  drivers. 


i  loti? (I  /  _-$o- 


Nobody  has 

enough  statistics  to  prove  the  case 
that  men  or  women  are  better  or 
worse  drivers.  It  is  not  humanly  pos¬ 
sible  to  know  all  the  factors. 

There  are  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  the  six  months’  period  end¬ 
ing  July,  1930,  2,016,137  licensed  mo¬ 
tor  vehicle  operators. 

These  figures  are  from  the  State 
Highway  Department. 

Of  this  number,  approximately 
492,943  are  women.  That’s  about  25 
per  cent.  The  remaining  1,526,194 
are  men.  That’s  about  75  per  cent. 

During  that  six  months  there  were 
_915  fatal  accidents. 

Watch  this  now  if  you  like  figures. 
Thirty-two  women  were  involved  and 
883  men. 

That  means  that  96.5  per  cent,  ap¬ 
proximately  of  those  concerned  in 
fatal  accidents  were  men;  about  3.5 
per  cent,  were  women. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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“Would  I  go  to  Switzerland  to  re¬ 
gain  my  sight?  I  would  and  I  did.” 

For  Mr.  Frank,  the  dog  that  he 
secured,  trained  to  work  with  him  as 
a  close  intimate  friend,  he  has  secured 
a  helper.  As  he  puts  it,  “I  am  honest 
in  saying  that  this  dog  has  signed  my 
personal  declaration  of  independence. 

“When  I  came  back  I  was  so  exult¬ 
ant  with  my  new-found  freedom  that 
I  did  not  stop  to  fully  realize  its 
meaning.  A  few  weeks  later,  how¬ 
ever,  when  I  came  to  a  corner  and  my 
dog  guided  me  across  a  street 
crowded  with  traffic,  I  heard  the  tap¬ 
ping  of  a  blind  man’s  cane  as  he 
stood  at  the  curb  and  waited  for  some 
passing  stranger  to  tell  him  if  he 
could  safely  cross,  there  was  a  twinge 
of  conscience.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  idea  of  developing  the  ‘Seeing 
Eye.’  ” 

Th  0  S  E  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  are  co¬ 
operating  in  making  these  methods, 
found  so  useful  in  Europe,  possible 
for  the  needs  of  America.  These  great 
creatures  must  be  adapted  to  our 
traffic  conditions,  our  laws,  and  the 
American  temperament.  Fur- 
0  ther  the  dog  must  learn  the 
language  of  America  and  be 


hW.-. 


able  to  obey  the  words  spoken.  In 
April  the  first  American-trained 
“Seeing  Eye”  dogs  are  ready  for  the 
service  of  their  blind  masters. 

“Buddy  Fortunate  Fields,”  as  Mr. 
Frank  has  named  his  own  dog,  has.- 
guided  him  “safely  through  all  kinds.  ' 
of  traffic,  from  the  crowded  streets  pf>.'  . ; 
New  York  City  to  the  little  coufitty-A 
streets  of  Tennessee  back  village^”  :",i 
according  to  his  own  words.  Once 
trained,  there  is  no  further  worry  for 
the  blind  man. 

The  German  shepherd  \rdog  is 
especially  adapted  to  thia  sort  of 
personal  service,  says  Mr;*F^ank.  In 
the  first  place,  the  shepherdrdog  has 
the  requisite  intelligence  and  what 
might  be  called  thp  “wfjd  to  service,” 
developed  through  scoyes  of  years  of 
work  for  man  in  tending  flocks  and 
herds  in  the  intricate  and  exacting 
duties  of  police  " -dog,  as  factory, 
museum  and  railroad  guard,  in  the 
various  service?,  connected  with  war 
work  and  as  courier.  Red  Cross, 
liaison  and  listening  post  dog. 

Then,  ^Oo,  fhe  shepherd  dog  is  the 
right  size  ajia .  weight  for  a  blind 
leader.  TheVinessages  which  the  dog 
transmits  to  his  master  in  this  service, 
are  of  a  tacticaF  sort.  The  dog  wears 
a  leather  harness  with  a  rather  stiff. 


CHRISTMAS  WISHES 


ave  never  had  an  accident  or  been 

‘bawled  out’  by  a  traffic  cop  for 
passing  a  red  light.  I  just  can’t  un¬ 
derstand  it.”  ^ 

Further  inquiry 

developed  the  truth  of  his  assertions. 
He  obtained  his  driver’s  license  be¬ 
fore  the  New  Jersey  eye  test  had  been 
developed  to  the  point  of  efficiency 
that  now  places  it  foremost  in  the 
country,  and  he  probably  would  have 
continued  to  drive — to  the  peril  of 
himself  gnd  other  users  of  the  high¬ 
way — except  for  the  fact  that  his  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  motorcycle  operator’s 
license  brought  him  again  before  the 
examining  board,  for  road  ,  and  eye 
tests. 

Jp  - 

“The  unfortunate  part  of  color¬ 
blindness,”  said^Chief  Parker,  “is 
(  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  it. 
The  cause  is  found  to  be  seated  in  the 
sensorium  —  the  nerve  system  —  and 
not  in  the  visual  apparatus.  It  can¬ 
not  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  glasses, 
as  in  the  case  with  other  eye  defects. 

“We  encounter  true  color-blindness 
in  applicants  for  motor  vehicle  li¬ 
censes  in j4i  ratio  of  one  to  600.  In 
degrees  less  pronounced  than  in  the 
case  under  discussion  it  is  more  com¬ 
mon.  If  the  .State  were  to  re-examine 
/all  the  motor  vehicle  operators  of 
New  Jersey,  using  the  perfected  test, 
it  is  probable  that  we  would  find  a 
great  many  persons  with  color-blind- 
'ness  or  other  defects  not  noted  in  the 
first  examination. 

As  a  matter  of 
safety  for  themselves  and  the  public 
in  general,  it  would  he  well  for  all 
operators  to  have  tlieiir 


vision 


checked  at  intervals,.  We  find  in  our 


examinations  ji  u  m  e  r  o  u  s  persons 
whose  vipofi  needs  strengthening 
through  the  use  of  glasses.  When  they 
have  demonstrated  their  fitness  for  a 
^/license  in  other  respects,  they  are 
passed  wjjth^  the  proviso  that  they 


Blind  Man  Sees 

( Concluded  jrom  page  7 ) 

left  hand.  At  intersections,  curbs, 
and  steps,  the  dog  sits  down,  and  for 
complete  success  must  be  an  animal 
of  sufficient  weight  to  have  this  act 
instantly  transmitted  to  the  palm  of 
the  man  who  is  being  led. 

Finally,  according  to  Mr.  Frank, 
the  shepherd  dog  has  the  requisite 
attributes  of  character.  He  is 
courageous,  dependable,  unswervingly 
loyal.  The  assertion  that  the  shep¬ 
herd  dog  has  wolf  blood  in  his  veins 
is  absolutely  without  foundation.  He 
is  the  descendant,  without  admixture, 
and  bred  up  in  bodily  form  and 
mental  ability  only  by  selection,  of 
one  of  the  oldest  breeds  of  dogs 
known  on  the  European  continent. 

These  are  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Frank  and  while  he  is  willing  to  see 
any  dog  used  that  will  help,  it  is 
naturally  easier  to  train  one  type 
according  to  certain  methods  that 
have  proved  successful. 

The  use  of  a  dog  means  for  this 
individual  an  actual  cash  saving  of 
forty  dollars  a  month  plus  car  fares 
and  meals  for  a  man  who  has  given 
him  guidance  in  the  streets.  The  dog 
now  does  all  that  the  man  did  and  it 
is  thus  that  he  has  “signed  his  own 
declaration  of  independence.” 

By  these  methods,  simple,  certain 
and  sure,  in  three  weeks  a  dog  is 
taught  to  guide  a  blind  individual 
through  traffic,  to  and  from  an  office, 
a  theatre,  a  home  or  anywhere  that 
the  blind  human  being  wishes  to  go. 
If  the  human  being  drops  a  glove,  a 
package  or  an  article,  the  dog  in¬ 
stantly  sees  it  and  picks  it  up.  By 
means  of  the  simple  harness  the  dog 
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